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THREE POEMS 


By FREDERICK TEN Hoor 


LEARNING TO GO ON BARE FEET 


I learned to go on bare feet 

In our woods. 

First there were bruises, 

And whimpering wounds: 

But I nursed them tenderly in the night. 
O yes, I nursed them tenderly. 

And walked on clouds in the night; 

On the light clouds of my dreams. 


And the next day I was more careful; 
Treading more lightly, 

Like a cat 

In the wet. 

And if there were scratches, 

And if there were wounds, 

It did not hurt inside; 

O no, it did not hurt inside. 

Soon it was easy to go on bare feet 
In our woods; 

Like a poet 

Among hard and sharp-edged men. 








TOWARDS SOMETHING 


He goes down the street, 

Down the straight way, 

Mornings, at eight o’clock, 

Evenings, at five o’clock; 

Yesterday, 

Today 

And tomorrow; 

Counting his steps 

Very attentively, 

In his mind a purpose 

Of an attainable something 

At the end of the street. 

He did this while Abraham 

Ventured into the land of the Canaanites, 
While Moses baited the children of Israel 
In the red desert ; 

Even while Jesus campaigned in Galilee 
For the new Jerusalem; 

And but lately 

While Scott froze at the south pole. 
And all the time 

Plato and Kant and Nietzsche 
Adventured in blind alleys. 

And all the time 

Father Jubal and Mendelssohn 

Were beating time with magic drum sticks; 
And the boy Keats 

Blew his breath briefly 

Into a silver flute; 

And Whitman, 

Nine feet high, 

Strode up and down in the land 
Telling men of his amazing dreams. 
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But of this he remembers or knows little; 
For 

While two and two make four, 
And four more, eight, 

Kight more 

And more . 

He goes down the street, 
Down the straight way, 
Mornings, at eight o’clock, 
Evenings, at five o’clock, 
Today, 

Yesterday 

And tomorrow. 


THE PRODIGAL REPENTS 


Beauty sifts through my fingers like seaside sand 
and what was sunlit gold is now a mound of granite 
crystals. 

Beauty comes and goes like a soft spring day 
greeted at morn and at night only remembered 
as having been lost among third-floor offices. 

What? Must I always yearn and regret and never 
remember kisses and dearer caresses, recall 
only its coming and day’s end passing, and never 
remember noon and the intimate afternoon? 

Never remember the touch of hands, of lips, 
and the ecstasy of having for once then known 
marriage with beauty, the fury of procreation? 


Ah! If so, there is no use in standing 
longer here upon the hill and waiting. 
I shall return to my father’s house and board 
and eat of the fatted calf, and be reconciled, 
and be chosen councilman and amass wealth, 
and persecute beauty and those who run after her. 











A JOURNEY 
By Marquis W. CHips 


The sun had scarcely risen over Bald Knob when Pap 
Morgan appeared in the doorway of the shack, stretched 
himself stiffly, vanished for a moment, and reappeared 
with his boots, sitting down on a bench against the wall 
to pull them on. Within Ma stirred about in the prepara- 
tion of breakfast. The odor of frying pork and a faint 
drift of woodsmoke were discernible in the clearing. 
They ate in silence. Ma spoke when Pap had finished 
eating. 

‘‘T’m fixin’ to go to Harlan today,’’ she said. 

He nodded his head several times solemnly, got up, 
stood a moment in the doorway staring vacantly off at 
the distant line of hills, and then set out along the hard 
clay path that led away to a distant point where a thread 
of gray smoke curled against the blue of the sky. 

Ma’s preparations for the journey required but a few 
moments; she pulled a grotesquely shaped, ancient black 
hat down over the gray hair that was drawn tightly into 
a knot at the nape of her neck; she buttoned about her a 
jacket that once had been black but that had taken from 
the wind, the sun and the rain a rusty green color; she 
pulled over her gnarled, crooked hands a pair of thin 
cotton gloves; and she was ready. Harnessing the team 
of mules to the aged, decrepit looking spring wagon re- 
quired but little longer. The mules expressed a slight 
stubborn reluctance at this intrusion upon their cus- 
tomary liberty, but otherwise they accepted their fate 
without rebellion. Breaking off a maple withe, Ma 
climbed on the makeshift seat and clucking impatiently at 
the mules, drove along the road that led out of the 
clearing. 

The first faint colorings of spring had begun to lighten 
the sombre browns and blacks and greys of the hills that 
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rolled away on every side toward a distant haze that 
bounded the entire horizon. Here and there a maple 
shone red in its dark setting. The white bloom of the 
laurel and the haw and the wild plum gleamed out 
amongst the sombre blackness of the pines and the thick 
brown trunks of the other trees. The spring rains had 
ceased so recently that now and again the road was 
flooded with a freshet through which the hoofs of the 
mules and the wheels of the wagon splashed noisily. 
There was even, at rare intervals, in more favored open 
spots, a first, scarcely perceived hint of quivering yellow- 
green. 

Occasionally Ma talked to herself, rather she whis- 
pered or mumbled incoherent, disjointed fragments of 
her thought. ‘‘It can’t be, it just can’t be,’’ she mut- 
tered, switching indifferently at the hind quarters of the 
lazy mule on the left. She drove on in silence for a time, 
the rattle of the rickety wagon box drawing what was 
almost an echo of its sound from the hillside. ‘‘I put the 
fear of God in that girl. Mary wouldn’t do no such thing 
as that.’’ She repeated this several times as though to 
reassure herself. 

The youngest Perkins boy had come to the clearing 
the week before to tell old man Morgan and his wife 
that their daughter, Mary, had been put in jail up to 
Harlan. ‘‘Pa says to tell you that they got your girl 
Mary in the jail up to Harlan,’’ he had said. From other 
sources, in the week that followed, from furtive, vague 
whisperings, they had learned that Mary was accused of 
the murder of her illegitimate child. They had sent her, 
when she had turned fifteen and had expressed a way- 
ward, unnatural discontent with the life of the clearing, 
to keep house for old Cornett who lived alone and kept 
the store at the crossroads, seven miles from Harlan. 
That was the last they had heard of her. 

The sun grew warm as it rose above the crest of the 
hills. The mules lagged and shambled, responding only 
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half-heartedly to Ma’s vigorous flecking, her repeated 
clucking. She counted off the familiar contours as she 
drove along. At the foot of the long, steep rock-strewn 
road that led on to a slightly more traveled thoroughfare 
she had put Bald Knob behind her. Then came Ivy Hill, 
next Perry’s Mount, Bascom Summit and Two Forks, 
and at last the Big Bend pike and Cornett’s store. She 
drove past the sprawling collection of wooden shacks 
looking neither to right nor to left. From the corner of 
her eye she noted that a half dozen loafers had marked 
her passing and had put their heads together. From the 
distance she heard their laughter. 

The unshod hoofs of the mules clumped heavily on the 
concrete paving that began four miles from Harlan. This 
last distance was a perilous ordeal. Cars swished by, 
suddenly and unexpectedly, alarmingly too. Each time 
the mules shied angrily to the side of the road, setting 
back their ears and baring their teeth at these strange, 
unfamiliar phenomena. At a particularly fierce approach 
they pranced rebelliously and carried the outer wheels of 
the wagon into the mire at the side of the paving, so that 
it was only by the most strenuous and resolute tugging 
and yanking at the lines that Ma succeeded in bringing 
them back into the road again. Her voice rose petu- 
lantly high. The town offered an even more terrifying 
aspect. The streets seemed thronged, narrow, danger- 
ous; she was uncertain of her destination, the darting, 
rushing cars threatened imminent destruction. She 
pulled up short before Jo Kelly’s Hotel where a little 
group lounged indolently on the high curbstone, torpid, 
warmed with the sun. They eyed her incuriously. 

‘*T’m a-lookin’ for the jail,’’ she said. 

‘‘Next corner to your left and up two blocks,” one of 
the strangers volunteered, gesturing with his thumb in 
the direction he had indicated. ‘‘It’s in the courthouse.”’ 

She nodded her head in a vague intimation of assent or 
thanks and clucked at the mules. The pointed conjecture 
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that her question had aroused subsided as she rounded 
the corner, and the idlers sank back into their lizard-like, 
sun-warmed silence. 

The courthouse was an old, solid-looking building of 
rough limestone; around the square in which it stood 
cars were parked and teams and saddle horses were 
hitched in an almost unbroken array; court was in ses- 
sion. The formidable, official-looking character of the 
building was unmistakable. With difficulty Ma edged her 
team in between a new, mud-flecked Ford and a restless 
stamping mare. Stiffly she climbed off the seat and 
hitched the mules securely to the iron rack. 

Inside the courthouse there was a confusing stir of 
persons. Men stood about in shifting, uncertain groups, 
smoking, spitting, occasionally talking; a few women, 
young and old, children at their heels, sat upon a row of 
benches against the farther wall, scarcely discernible in 
the dank, smoke fogged air. The walls were a smudged, 
grease stained yellow. From above down the circular 
well of the staircase came the sound of other voices. For 
a time Ma moved about uncertainly; all the faces were 
unfamiliar, indifferent; and yet she was dimly grateful 
for their indifference. She gained courage at last to ap- 
proach an old countryman, who stood alone, white- 
bearded, wrinkled, brown. 

**T’m a-lookin’ for the jail.’’ 

He surveyed her searchingly for a moment. ‘‘Who 
might you be?’’ he asked. 

‘Ma Morgan.’’ 

Knowingly he nodded his head and after a moment 
spoke. ‘‘A powerful sight of trouble comes to us in this 
world.’’ Ma stiffened on the instant and was silent. 

‘‘The jail’s up them stairs and through the door, the 
first turning on your right. The jailer’s Cam Abbot,’’ 
he added. 

She climbed the stairs, the old man’s eyes upon her, 
made the first turning to the right and pushed through a 
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steel door to find herself upon the stone landing of an- 
other flight of stairs that led up from the rear entrance. 
Two oldish men lounged here, nodding and talking by the 
open window. In a closet-like room, just off the landing, 
a slatternly woman was peeling potatoes in what served 
as a kitchen. Ma hesitated uncertainly. 

‘“You?re a-wantin’ to see one of the prisoners,’’ one of 
the oldish men asked her. 

She nodded her head. 

‘“‘They’re a-feedin’ now. The turnkey’ll be along 
pretty soon. You can ask him.’’ 

She waited stiffly and uneasily and when they had 
ceased to stare at her she listened to their drawling, in- 
different talk. 

‘‘Cam’s sure got his hands full,’’ the one said. A thin, 
gray stubble covered his face that was angular and 
stretched looking. ‘‘Them girls of Mabel’s sure keep 
him busy. Don’t see no point in jailin’ ’em. Just fine 
’em and let ’em out again and Mabel takes ’em back.’’ 

The other nodded in earnest acquiescence. After a 
time again they turned toward her. ‘‘Who you fixin’ to 
see?’’ the oldish man asked. The slatternly woman who 
lounged in the doorway now looked at her curiously. 

‘Mary Morgan,’’ Ma said. 

‘Mary Morgan your daughter?’’ 

She nodded her head in answer. Her lips were a thin, 
uncompromising line. 

‘‘After they’re done a-feedin’ Cam/’ll be comin’ by,”’ 
the oldish man said. 

The loungers left at last, clumping down the stairs. 
Little clusters of men formed on the courthouse lawn out- 
side; the horses at the hitching rack champed and stirred 
impatiently; the listless silence of early afternoon was 
broken only by an occasional motor horn. The slattern 
drowsed in the doorway, staring off into space. 

‘‘Here’s Cam a-comin’,’’ she said after a long time 
had passed. 
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A slight, thin figure was mounting the stairs. His 
movements were slow, sleepily sensual, his hair a light 
sand color, his eyes dull beneath heavy lids. 

‘Who you waitin’ to see?’’ he asked when he reached 
the landing. 

She was suddenly inarticulate, terrified at the possi- 
bility of final and official refusal. Cam looked question- 
ingly at the woman in the doorway. 

‘‘She’s wantin’ to see that Morgan girl,’’ the woman 
volunteered. 

‘“Well, I don’t know,’’ he said to no one at all, ab- 
sorbed with some inner, oblique preoccupation. ‘‘Al- 
Ways comin’ around at any old time. Thursdays and 
Sundays visitin’ days but that don’t seem to make any 
difference. Well, I guess it’s all right,’’ he added good- 
naturedly enough. ‘‘ You her mother, are you?”’ 

She nodded and followed him. 

At the top of the next flight of stairs he drew forth a 
massive key and opened another steel door. They were 
in a long, faintly lighted corridor. Once the plaster walls 
had been painted blue; now they were a sombre, fading 
slate color. There was an indescribable litter of refuse 
and filth along the walls and in the dark corners. A half 
dozen women sat about idly, indifferently, on chairs and 
benches. They brightened at Cam’s coming. They 
called ‘‘Hello, Cam’’ in thin, high voices. They were 
Mabel’s girls, shrill, gaudy, with the quick, nervous 
movements of monkeys. Beneath the smarting odor of 
disinfectant there was a melange of more diverse human 
scents. Ma looked about sharply for Mary. There was 
the cracked, mechanical jangle of a phonograph, inter- 
mingled with the long, sad notes of a harmonica. 

‘¢Where’s Mary?’’ Cam asked one of the women. 

‘‘She’s back there,’’ and the woman gestured indiffer- 
ently with a nod of the head. 

Unseeing, Ma followed the jailer along the corridor. 
They made way for her. Cam paused, peering in a door- 
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way around the corner to the left. Ma waited behind 
him. 

‘‘Some one to see you, Mary,’’ he announced. ‘‘You 
girls better get out of here.’’ 

He stepped aside to let the others pass by. One of 
them smoked a cigarette. They smiled familiarly at Ma. 

Cam preceded her into the narrow cell-like room. 

‘‘Here’s your Ma, Mary,”’’ he said, and then lounged 
over to the wall and leaned there watching them. 

They confronted each other. Why had she come here 
to this narrow, confined room, who was this woman who 
sat there, waiting, waiting for what? This strange 
woman was tired, old looking. They did not speak. 
Mary’s eyes turned away; her foot tapped the floor 
nervously. Ma sat down upon the cot opposite her. 

There was silence in the room, silence that was sus- 
pended against the shrill jangling of the phonograph, the 
high-pitched voices of the women outside. Across a 
narrow court a man looked in at them through a barred 
window. Mary’s foot tap, tap, tapped. Her long, dark 
hair was about her shoulders; she wore a kind of wrap- 
per of cotton stuff, brown, discolored looking. There 
were a thousand things Ma wanted to say to her; and 
one question she wanted to ask. But she could not. At 
the sound of his name from the corridor Cam left the 
room. 

‘“What you reckon they’ll do to you, Mary?’’ Ma 
asked when they were alone. 

Mary waited a moment before she answered, still list- 
lessly scuffing her foot upon the floor. ‘‘Oh, they’re 
fixin’ to penitentiary me,’’ she said at last, not looking 
up. 

There was again silence. And still the question burned 
itself into Ma’s brain; it was pressing, imminent; it 
almost trembled upon her lips. Cam returned. She 
knew then in the profoundest depths of her being that 
the question would never be asked. A dim awareness 
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that she was afraid to know the answer came to her. 
Nothing more remained for her here; this woman was a 
stranger; she did not know her. While she still sat there, 
this realization came to her like a great gnawing of pain. 

‘‘Guess you better be gettin’ on,’? Cam suggested at 
last. 

‘‘Goodby, Mary,’”’ Ma said, rising. 

‘Goodby, Ma,’’ Mary answered, still staring down, 
tracing the fine cracks that ran along the concrete floor 
with the toe of her shoe. 

Through the dark, littered corridor, down the stairs 
and out into the warm sun Ma went. It was long past 
the hour for dinner but she felt no hunger. The mules 
pricked up their ears at her coming and tossed their 
heads impatiently as she undid the hitching rope. They 
moved less reluctantly on the homeward journey. Ma 
did not trouble to switch them. They went along at their 
own pace, contentedly. The old woman sat hunched 
down on the strip of board that served for a seat, seem- 
ingly unaware of the flow of traffic on the highway. Of 
their own accord the mules turned off the pike at the 
corner where old Cornett’s shack-like store stood. 

With an infinite, spreading flare of gold and red the 
sun sank down behind Perry’s Mount. Ma buttoned the 
upper fastenings of her coat. The reins hung slack; the 
mules picked their way along the threading mountain 
road. One single star burned clear in the evening sky as 
the wagon rattled up Bald Knob; a thin, fragile moon 
was hung like a crescent of silver above the horizon. The 
cool air was heavy with a thousand night odors, of leaf 
mold, of the pines, and of new grass. Up the last rocky 
incline the mules quickened their pace. Pap, smoking his 
pipe, sat on the bench against the shack. He came for- 
ward and held the mules’ heads while Ma climbed stiffly 
down. 

‘‘TDid you see her?’’ he asked. 

‘Yes, I seen her,’’ Ma said. 
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No other word was spoken. Ma went into the shack; 
Pap led the mules into the lean-to, unharnessed them, fed 
them, and again took his seat on the bench. He could 
hear the sizzling sound that meant meat frying in the 
pan. Against the farthest line of darkling hills the thin 
moon was now a glowing crystal. 





FOUR POEMS 


By G. J. NEUMANN 
I 


‘Wonder, Wonder, 
When you die, 
Who will bear 
And lay you by?”’ 


Then did Wonder 
Turn to me, 

And he knelt 
Upon a knee, 


And he whispered 
Very nigh: 
‘Who but I, Love? 
Who but I.’’ 


II 


‘‘Sister, how 
Does love begin? 
With a silence 
As of sin?’’ 
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‘‘Brother, that’s 
The end of love; 


The beginning 
None knows of — 


‘‘Only that 
You wake and are 
Like the haze 
Around a star.’’ 


iil 


God built a house of wonder: 
He hung a single door, 

He swung a single window, 
And nothing more. 


Never a wall to bar me — 
The window’s the blue sky, 
And out of the door I’ll wander 
By and by. 


IV 


Do and have done! 
This night the sun 

May stable his steeds 
No more to run — 





And you and I 

Sit idly by, 
Watching his wheels 

Kat rust and die. 








THE SKETCH BOOK 
THE NYMPHS AND PAN 


By Grace STONE COATES 


It made mother uncomfortable when I looked steadily 
at the picture in her bedroom. I looked at it longer to 
find out why. Looking at it was like doing other things 
she told me not to. I wondered why I shouldn’t, and 
thought about it until I did them to find out. Sometimes 
I learned why, and sometimes I learned only that I 
mustn’t. 

The things father told me were different. He told me 
not to hide in the standing wheat ahead of the binder, 
because I might fall asleep, and the sickle strike me be- 
fore he saw me; or I might frighten the horses so that he 
couldn’t keep them under control. He told me not to 
stand on a wagon wheel after the team was hitched up, 
because if the horses started I might be caught in the 
wheel and dragged; and not to feed the mother pigs to 
keep them from looking at me, but to go away from their 
pen where they couldn’t see me; because he was saving 
the corn I had been giving them, for a different purpose. 

The picture in mother’s room hung above a chair. 
The chair was heavier than I could move, and was not 
cane-seated, so I could stand in it without hurting it. 
Mother didn’t tell me not to look at the picture, she told 
me not to stand in the chair. I needed to look harder 
after that, because I had to stand farther away. 

I thought it was a picture from the Bible until father 
explained it to me. He said it was a steel engraving. It 
was a picture of Nymphs and Pan. Two nymphs were 
trying to pull Pan into a pool of water. One had hold of 
each of his hands, and all three were laughing. The 
whole picture was fun. I felt sure the nymphs couldn’t 
pull him in unless he wanted them to. He braced his 
hoofs and drew them toward him. The upper part of 
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him was a man and the lower part a goat. His hair was 
little curls. Father said the picture was a pagan concep- 
tion of joyousness, and not to know it was beautiful was 
vulgar. 

T liked to look at it because things in it seemed more so 
to me than if they had been real. The grass was like 
other grass than itself, and made me think of places I 
knew, and places I had imagined. The water was sunny, 
and if one were there things would not be different than 
one knew they were going to be. I could think of the 
people as if they were moving. Pan could have put the 
nymphs in the water if he had wanted to. It would not 
have been impolite, for the day looked warm, and none 
of them had clothes on. 

There was something I played outdoors that made me 
think of the picture. It made me feel the way the nymphs 
and Pan looked, as if I were having a good time. I tied 
a long piece of binding twine around my waist behind, so 
one end had to follow me when I walked. It was interest- 
ing to think it had to go every place I did. When I 
walked, it couldn’t stop; and when I stopped it couldn’t 
go. Even if it took hold of something, unless I waited 
for it, it couldn’t stay. I tried to think of some way I 
could make little hands for it to catch hold of weeds with, 
but I couldn’t think of any. 

One day I had played with it a long time. I had gone 
the hardest places for it I could think of. I had walked 
on plowed ground, and over the cob pile, and through a 
thistle patch, to make it follow me. It seemed as if I 
would be more rested if everything were not so still 
around me. I wanted something to make sound while I 
walked. I thought I knew how I could fasten a pan in 
front of me for a drum. We had big pans for milk, and 
a little pan that mother liked best. I went to the house 
to see if mother was asleep, so that I could take one 
without bothering her; but she was awake. She was in 
the pantry making cookies. We were not allowed to ask 
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twice for the same thing, so I thought it would be best to 
ask first for a big pan, and then for the little one. 

After I had asked mother for the milk pan, and told 
her why I wanted it, she said, ‘‘Certainly not,’’ so I asked 
for the little pan. She said, ‘‘Certainly not,’’ harder 
than before; ‘‘you know better than to tease for a thing 
after I have said, ‘No.’’’ I tried to explain that I was 
asking about different pans, but mother did not like to 
have me argue. 

I went outdoors. I didn’t put the string back on me. 
I sat under the edge of the east porch, in the shade. 

Mother did not want us to ask, ‘Why?,’ when she said, 
‘No,’ but if I waited until some other time she might tell 
me why I couldn’t have the pan. I asked her when she 
was putting me to bed. She said, ‘‘When I tell you you 
can’t have a thing, that is reason enough, without your 
bothering me when I am tired.’’ 

I said, ‘‘If I ask you when you are rested will you tell 
me?’’ 

I thought mother was going to shake me. She never 
spanked me, but she gave me shakings when I needed 
them. She had her hands on my shoulders. But she un- 
pressed her lips and said that pans cost money, and were 
made to be used; they were not good to put milk in after 
they rocked on the bottom; and beating a pan would 
spoil it. I would have beaten one very gently, if she had 
told me; or worn it, and listened to it only with my mind. 

I didn’t tell mother this. I wanted first to see how 
gently I really could beat one. I went to sleep thinking 
about the picture in her bedroom, because the people in 
it did what they were doing, entirely, without having to 
make any part of it different. 
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QUANDO 


By Exsa GIpLow 


‘*How can God stand it? How can he?”’ 

Quando turned his face from the window, pressing his 
thin eyelids shut and, as though they were inadequate to 
keep out the pity of the sordid street, covered his face 
with his hands whose uncared for nails were packed with 
clay. They were long-fingered hands, strong, knotted, 
large, yet sensitive. One would have said they were not 
related to the face or, indeed, to the man: he was so small, 
dry, bony, asymmetrical; while they were well propor- 
tioned and vital, like things with independent life. 

As he pressed those hands more closely against his 
eyes, he smelled the earthy smell that clung to them, for 
he had been playing tentatively with a mass of clay; not 
that he had any definite form in mind, but because the 
feel of clay under his hands calmed him. Often he had to 
handle clay to be put in touch with actuality. 

Towering figures loomed from the shadows of the shed- 
like workroom where morning, still young, had barely 
crept across the windowsill. The room seemed populous 
with things half seen. It was populous — with Quando’s 
questionings, his doubt, his perishable ecstasy, all his 
nostalgias made perpetual in marble, cast in bronze, or 
flung out in responsive, though undependable, clay. In 
one corner was a cot with a tumbled blanket. The man at 
the window was not dressed; he wore a grey flanelette 
nightgown and a smock coated stiff with dirt and clay. 

‘“‘How . . . that’s what I’d like to know. How He 
stands it .. .”’ 

Morning was no opening golden flower where Quando 
looked down, no flower at all; or if it was, who shall name 
the flower? A leprous one. The slimy street edged its 
way between two rows of houses leaning so heavily 
against each other that you could not help feeling, if one 
were removed, all would topple over and be glad at last 
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to lie flat on the ground, they looked so tired. But not as 
tired as the men who came out of them. These were 
shapeless men with stiff knees, each carrying a lunch 
pail or a newspaper parcel and each thinking of sleep. 
Later, they would joke with their companions, look for- 
ward to the noon whistle, their thick sandwiches and 
coffee and, maybe, a ten minute sprawl in the sun. Now, 
they looked forward to nothing. They coveted sleep. A 
door that had been ajar was flung open and another sort 
of man came out, a shapely young man, clean and smart, 
with a white face, who thrust gloved hands into his pock- 
ets and swaggered as he looked up and down the street 
and made believe he walked steadily. A window went up 
and a head and bare shoulders leaned out: a woman 
looked down laughingly at the young man, waving him 
good-bye. From far up a fire-escape something dark 
hurtled down, landing with a thud in the gutter. Quando 
saw that it was a dead dog, very thin: little Enrico’s dog, 
dead at last. ‘‘Poor kid,’’ thought Quando, remember- 
ing the newsboy who shared his scant meals with the 
animal and slept with his pet on the fire-escape because 
his father would not have the dog in their crowded room. 

There was a sluggish stirring all along the street. 
Doors creaked there, windows here. Dogs barked. Un- 
tidy heads came together for half an hour’s gossip. Boys 
appeared; and experienced cats, knowing the night’s 
safety ended, disappeared. Someone tossed a parcel 
from a doorway: it burst in a shower of not too recent 
garbage. Two curs sneaked out to snap up morsels, 
growling. A limousine, aloof and smooth, picked a 
squeamish way along the street that the woman within 
scorned to notice. Quando had a glimpse of her pressing 
a corsage of limp violets against her face. She came 
from a dance, he guessed. A block away, if you turned 
the proper corner, was a street of plump, proud houses, 
older, by years, many of them, than the houses on Quan- 
do’s street, but well able to stand alone, assured and 
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self-contained. They were filled with people very like 
themselves. Of the two streets, Quando preferred his 
own. The limousine turned the proper corner and dis- 
appeared. 

A child’s ery drew Quando’s eyes in the opposite direc- 
tion. He stiffened with concentrated attention: the street 
had achieved a centre —the scene, for Quando, its cli- 
max. He saw what, every morning, sharpened in him a 
vast hurt, a painful incomprehension that drove his 
hands questioningly into a mass of clay, and that turned 
his face to the greasy skies with a question that was 
never answered. There was the woman, so greatly 
weighted with child that she moved like a tired animal. 
In her right hand she bore an immense bundle wrapped 
in a sheet; at her left, a child clutched her skirts. The 
child cried out again, staring behind towards the dead 
dog. The woman paid no heed but moved heavily, stead- 
ily on. 

That great, slow figure, the slope of its patient shoul- 
ders, the unhoping eyes and cheeks drained of life, cried 
to Quando as though the burdened woman were Humanity 
big with all its griefs. He watched, watched with an 
ache that had grown through weeks of such watching, as 
though his pity might teach him to absorb unto himself 
the woman’s weariness, her burden, the child’s terror at 
death and all the street’s sordidness. Long after the 
woman, her child and the bulging white bundle had 
passed from his sight, Quando saw them; he closed his 
eyes and he saw them; they were within him, heavy, slow, 
forgotten by hope. 

But God endured it . 

Quando shut the window and looked for his clay. He 
needed to touch it, he needed the smell of it. His hands 
played over the mass, aching. What did you do with the 
pain of a thing like that? It gnawed so; it was intoler- 
able. His big hands questioned the clay: had it an an- 
swer? After an hour he left it, unsatisfied, to pace 
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among the figures that had come from his hand, the crea- 
tures of marble and bronze, clay and stone and wood. 
But they had nothing to say to him. None had so much 
as a gesture that matched his ache. He had gone beyond 
all this. What dead stuff it was! . . . The slow, 
patient woman, the clutching child, the bundle — and pity 
that took men by the throats: these filled him. 

Quando made coffee and drank three cups. He did not 
think of food just then, which was fortunate, for there 
was none. After the coffee, he went back to his clay. He 
threw together all he had, making a huge mass. 

And now for work. Quando blew the dust from his 
drawings of the figure for the new Engineering Arts 
Building: Modern Man, conqueror of nature, man, lord of 
a million miracles —man with nothing left to fear but 
man: that was his theme and how he had exulted in it, 
two or three weeks ago. Man, proud, splendid, pitiless, 
driving his new chariots over the earth, lashing his steel 
horses through the surrendered air. He would do it yet; 
the mood would return. Now, it was the burdened woman 
that obsessed him and the other seemed a lie, a childish 
arrogance tc be ashamed of when you grew up although 
your pulses would beat wildly at the remembered daring. 
Yes, he would go back to it, later. He had practically 
given Miller his promise, but he would have to wait. One 
of these days he would drop in and then Quando could 
tell him. 

Absently, Quando straightened the blanket over his 
cot, dressed, drew on the clay-caked smock and began to 
work. The clay must give him, once more, the answer he 
could not get from God . 


The revolving of the days and nights was never a very 
definite matter to Quando, who spent himself according to 
a different clock, but there were times when he was less 
definite than usual concerning such things, and that was 
when he worked. Now began for Quando one of those 
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periods of work. He probed the clay with his hands, with 
his mind; he wrestled with it, begging for an answer, in- 
sisting . . . Exhausted, he threw himself down on the 
cot to sleep; refreshed he rose up again and worked. He 
went out spasmodically to eat or brought back food to 
gulp as he worked. The taste of clay with his bread was 
familiar. He worked and worked. . . Then, for hours, 
he looked at the clay, his big hands hanging idle. People 
banged on his door and went away unadmitted, and 
Quando did not count the days and the nights that passed 
over his labour. He had forgotten Miller, the Engineer- 
ing Arts Building and Modern Man. 

The moment came when he was emptied. He stood be- 
fore his work, listless, without further capacity. Every- 
thing had gone out of him. Only his hands looked bigger. 
Quando turned from his work with a feeling of distaste 
and hunted for his hat. Going out he counted the money 
in his pockets to see if he had enough for a meal. 

When Quando got back he found Miller sitting on the 
edge of his cot studying the newly finished work. 

‘‘Been here long?”’ 

‘Some time. Where have you been? I’ve knocked on 
your door a dozen times.’’ 

‘*Working.’’ Quando was tired; he did not want to 
talk, least of all about the figure for the Engineering 
Arts Building. But Miller would talk. He wanted a 
promise. Quando gave it, reluctantly. 

‘‘But you will have to wait,’’ he said. ‘‘This thing has 
taken everything out of me.’’ 

‘Yes, I’ve been looking at it.’’ 

‘What do you think?”’ 

‘*Tt’s damn’ good.’’ He got up and stood off, admir- 
ingly. ‘‘The slope of that shoulder —the hang of the 
skirts — the expression on the kid’s face —jolly good. 
It gets you.”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ said Quando. He walked to the window and 
looked down along the street. It was full of sunlight, of 
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tumbling, yelling children, of noise, smells, dogs, wagons 
with colored vegetables, débris — vitality. ‘‘Yes,’’ he re- 
peated. His intolerable pain seemed like a dream, he 
was so emptied. He watched the seething children, the 
dirty, vital street. Something came up from it and re- 
newed him. A figure detached itself from the mass, two 
figures, a woman with a child clutching her skirts . . . 

‘“You live here, don’t you?”’ asked Quando’s friend, 
‘“sleep here?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Quando, ‘‘always have.’’ 

‘‘Doesn’t it give you the willies to have these 
things — ’’ a wave of the hand included the marble, the 
bronze, the clay forms — ‘‘around you, — particularly at 
night?’’ 

‘“No,’’ said Quando, watching the woman and the child 
cross the street. ‘‘Why?’’ 

‘*Well — some of them, you know, are a bit disturbing. 
This new thing, for instance: it won’t let you alone; it 
takes you by the throat. You wouldn’t get me to live 
with that, nor with some of those others. How do you 
stand it?’’ 

‘‘Wh?’’ Quando started. ‘‘How .. .’’? He looked 
past his friend; a smile, full of light, broke from his eyes 
and overspread his face. ‘‘ While it is all inside of you it 
hurts,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘like hell; but afterwards — ”’ 

‘Tt just hurts others — ?’’ 

In the street below, the woman with the child moved 
slowly among the dogs and the wagons. Quando recog- 
nised her now: she wore a print dress; her step, though 
slow, was lighter, and in her arms she carried the child 
that had weighed in her so heavily. The boy at her skirts 
sucked a stick of candy. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ said Quando. 











GLORY 
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You know the kind of town Midvalley is 
When I have told you that its greatest pride 
Has been for many years its cemetery. 
Tall trees have made a shaded path to it 
And it is tended better than the lawns. 
Of Sunday afternoons Milt used to go 
From stone to stone and pick the ones he liked. 
Some were pretentious, and a very few 
In that fast-growing village of the dead 
Were humble. . . Pride was really fierce about it 
And should one speak of poor streets or a store 
That needed paint a voice was to be heard 
Speak with impatience, ‘‘You just go an’ see 
Our cemetery!’’ 

Milt had been a clerk 
In Bascom’s store for nearly forty years 
And people said of him, ‘‘ Milt ain’t so bright 
But he’s good-hearted.’’ 

He had found his way 

To young Midvalley with some friends who came 
To start a farm, his parents having died 
When he was six years old. The people thought 
He was not strong enough to work for them 
And so he started at the grocery store 
For room and board, and grew to be a clerk 
With fifteen dollars coming in each week. 
He saved enough at middle age to buy 
A little cottage that he kept alone. 
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And if the Sunday afternoon was fair 

He went his ambling gait among the stones 

And picked the ones he liked. 

One day he asked, 

‘‘Where do folks go to buy the monuments?’’ 

And having learned he said no more about it 

But went one day, the first he’d been from work 

Except in sickness, and came back and said, 
‘‘T bought me one. . . I’m gettin’ old.’’ 

‘‘One what?’’ 
A customer had asked. 
‘‘¢A monument,’’ 

Said Milt. ‘‘I’m gettin’ old. . . I bought me one.’’ 

No one thought much about it then. . . Milt died 

That spring, and many people said he failed 

So fast because he did not eat enough. 

They learned he sold his house before he went 

To buy the stone, then stayed and rented it. 

No one could find that he had left a cent. 

Some said he’d been a miser, and the man 

Who bought his cottage said the cellar walls 

Must have repairs — and then dug up the floor. 

One day a truck came from a near-by town 

And workmen started setting up the stone 

On Milt’s grave. . . Soon the people heard of it 

And went to see. . . The monument was up — 

A costly slab of granite, quite the best 

Of all the cemetery boasted, carved 

With name and dates, and under them the words: 
‘¢He Rests in Glory.”’ 








LIFE AND DEATH ON NINETY-FIFTH 
STREET 


By Georce T. RAYNER 


Kid Godfrey turned off Broadway at the familiar cor- 
ner, walking with the hurried steps of fear-impelled 
haste, unconscious of the warm cooking odors that ex- 
uded from the basements of the faded brownstone fronts. 
Through the pallid, receding light his home street seemed 
robbed of dimension, of movement, like a movie scene 
half remembered. A vine that crawled its stunted way 
up the Saporsky flats was brightly green in the last rays 
of relinquishing sunlight. The hop-scotch squares on the 
sidewalk were deserted. A player-piano obtruded its 
lifeless melody on the greying stillness. 

So Grandpop had kicked off that morning. . . ‘‘The 
last round for old man Godfrey’’ a tabloid had said in 
pithy obituary, ‘‘The omniscient referee’s whistle has 
sounded at last for the one-time champ. Max Godfrey, 
of the good old bare-fist days, lives in the glorious annals 
of fisticuffs as .. .’’ 

High above the street at open windows were women 
with arms akimbo, looking down. Women with arms 
eternally akimbo on windowsills, staring down. 

The mahogany-colored leaves on the door shone sleekly 
in the lamplight. The black bow hung in crepey dejec- 
tion. He walked into a hall filled with the compressed 
odors of musk roses, carnations, and frying chops. 

His mother’s face was paler than usual; she was wear- 
ing a new, ill-fitting black dress, a necklace of shiny black 
beads about her sparse throat. 

‘*T thought maybe the warehouse would have let you 
off after I called up this morning. Pa and me could have 
done with your help.”’ 

‘*T didn’t even ask. They had a heavy shipment to go 
out.’’ 

‘‘Of course, Fred, tonight . . .’’ 
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He turned back from the hall stairs, slouching silently 
for a moment before he spoke, his eyes in an apologetic, 
evasive stare that avoided the parlor portieres. Hell, he 
didn’t wantto ... 

‘‘T’ll have to fight. The card’s all booked. McGuffy 
can’t find a sub.’’ 

His mother’s watery eyes turned toward the parlor. 

‘Come and look at him, Fred.’’ 

‘‘T don’t want to, Ma!’’ But he followed her in, walk- 
ing on tip-toes. 

The dull black coffin lay in the bay window beneath the 
caress of the ruffled curtains, silvery-greyish as the light 
touched it. Grouped awkwardly about were the flower 
pieces. The lodge had sent a huge floral pillow upon 
which a pugilist’s figure was worked out in immortelles. 

‘‘They’ve put rouge on his cheeks!’’ he said in quick 
horror. ‘‘O, Ma! Why’d you let ’em?’’ 

‘‘Don’t he look lovely?’’ she asked. ‘‘So peaceful- 
like. He has been gathered to Jesus!’’ 

He did not know what to say further. With relief he 
noticed the odor of synthetic lilies-of-the-valley. 

‘Aunt Clara here?’’ 

‘*Yes, poor thing. She’s all broken up. Cousin Judie 
came too, and the Hackensack people. I’ll have to use 
kitchen chairs to set them all. Dinner’s ’most ready.’’ 

He went about in his room with mechanical, hurried 
movements, hanging up his overcoat, brushing his hair, 
straightening his tie with stiff fingers. He was humming 
a tuneless thing over and over. It served to keep him 
from thinking. 

If he didn’t fight that night . . . it might mean a 
permanent K. O. You couldn’t take chances like that 
when you were just getting inside the ropes. A fellow 
with a rep could — but not he, even if he was old God- 
frey’s grandson. 

Grandpop wouldn’t have wanted him to fight. The old 
man had always discouraged him; gone even so far as to 
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pay his tuition three years at Columbia. Just because 
Pa had tried the game and been a flop. . . Because he’d 
said it was about time one of the damn family learned 
how to use his brains. He’d said that in his usual gruff 
way when he’d given Fred his tuition money, though his 
grandson had been tongue-tied at the sight of tears in the 
old man’s eyes and had gone away with an aching dry- 
ness in his throat. 

But hell! what had education to do with a pug? If 
he’d quit at public school and got a job it would have 
hardened him. None of this intellectual bilge. 

He’d been a sis in the grades at that. The big kids 
had bullied him, cuffed him about . . . and he’d run. 
Run! Like to see ’em get wise now! In his last year at 
college he had landed an upper-classman a sock that had 
put him out for a week. 

Damned if it hadn’t been worth expulsion, too! 

He remembered his braggadocio that evening after he 
had been expelled, though he did not like to remember 
that he had cried himself to sleep, like a damn girl. . . 

They were grouped about the table, rattling knives and 
forks in their self-conscious endeavors for silence, speak- 
ing at intervals in droning sentences that dropped slowly 
into silence. They did not interrupt each other tonight. 
Their faces did not express thought . . . bad actors, 
they merely mouthed their lines. 

None of them really cared, except maybe his mother. 
And she’d been the one who’d had to put up with his 
tantrums. Aunt Clara had said only the other week that 
it would be a ‘‘blessing if he could be taken.’’ Now her 
eye-lids were tear-swollen and her breathing heavy with 
incipient sobs. He had not cried; he did not intend to 
cry. 

The intertwined grapes on the chandelier shone vio- 
lently purple. He noted them with the absorption that 
one gives to things one half sees. He glanced furtively 
at the florid ‘‘enlargement’’ of his grandfather on the 
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wall; admired, as he had always done, the superb build of 
his shoulders, the sense of force behind the awkwardly 
raised arm .. . but he did not smile at the long curl- 
ing moustache that seemed so incongruous with fighting 
trunks. 

They’d said in his day he’d been a blade with the 
women. 

His cousin Fannie seemed to be holding them all with 
her slender, bright gaze. Suddenly she said: 

‘‘Sometimes I wonder if it isn’t the end —this. That 
there’s nothing more, ever. Nothing more, ever.’’ She 
seemed to be tasting her words, the way she spoke. 

The silence seemed to quicken and quiver after the 
words. The family gazed, startled at her heresy. Aunt 
Clara’s pendulous mouth gaped. But he was not looking 
at her. He was observing his mother. Her eyes were 
searching distance, her lips quivering, her black-bordered 
handkerchief was lifting slowly to her mouth. Then 
quickly she rose and half ran out of the room. 

‘‘There! Are you satisfied?’’ Aunt Clara’s eyes 
flickered with emotion. ‘‘Is that what your father pays 
teacher’s school tuition for?’’ 

So she would deny immortality to the wasted old sin- 
ner lying in there in the silver-black coffin beneath the 
caresses of the stiffly ruffled curtains. Would deny him, 
as the tabloids would say, his heavenly boxing gloves. 

His father’s ruddy face, anomalous in its gravity, 
turned toward the culprit. 

‘Now, now, Fannie! . .’’ As usual, he would try to 
intervene, pour banana oil upon the troubled waters. 
‘*Now, now. . .”’ 

Small wonder he’d never made the ring. There was in 
his flabby, paunched body nothing of the lean-muscled 
vigor that was evident in the stiffly held shoulders of his 
son. Pa had always been the good fellow, the convivial, 
boastful son of a one-time champ .. . for whom Fred 
had often peered of an evening beneath neighborhood 
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saloon doors. Even now he seemed swollen with impor- 
tant bereavement. 

He felt suddenly sick with it all. He pushed aside his 
rice pudding, excusing himself hurriedly. 

His mother’s shadow flickered across the hall. 


‘‘Fred . . . Rose called up to say how sorry she was 
to hear. She said, ‘Well, he won’t fight tonight, then, 
will he? . . .’ Couldn’t you sorta explain — ”’ 


‘‘O, Ma! This is my big chance, now with the news- 
papers giving Grandpop all the write-ups. If I beat 
Fenton tonight it means getting out of the preliminaries. 


Don’t yousee ... ?” 
He groped up the stairs, thickly sweet with the odors 
of the flowers. So Rose had calledup .. . dribbleda 


sympathy to his mother she didn’t feel, obviously to find 
out if he were fighting that night, or if she could expect 
him to call. She would never go to see him fight; though 
she was willing enough afterwards to exult or condole 
with him. 

He shivered as he thought of her. Fine chance he’d 
have to be a champ with her about his neck, her soft 
white hands stroking his hair, the damn perfume she used 
swirling about him as she drew closer. Closer, so that 
he could feel the quivering of her body. 

So this was the end of itall . . . death . . . lying 
in a silver-black coffin with embalmer’s rouge on one’s 
cheeks, a scarecrow of a man who had once beaten Paddy 
Lonergan with his bare fists in three rounds, with a damn 
clean knock-out, sir! A man who had found life a boister- 
ous bed-fellow . . . son of a longshoreman and a Ger- 
man servant girl . . . who had repudiated all claims 
to an antiseptic immortality, scoffing at the long-faced 
churchgoers of the family when they proffered him a gilt- 
edged Heaven and an option on a pair of wings. 

But his bravado, his blunderbuss sarcasm had melted 
before the mysteries of higher education; his mind had 
reached gropingly out for that which he conceived as the 
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open sesame to life . . . despising the ring and its 
‘‘ignorant, low down sons of . . .’’ He had desired 
for his grandson that open sesame, had taught him his 
alphabet, and later, when Fred was old enough to com- 
prehend, had read to him haltingly from the old German 
sagas, with their bloody perils and their virile beauty 
. had detailed the reading with such colorful empha- 
sis that the boy had stumbled up the stairs to bed with 
unsure knees, fearful of the darkness that pressed against 
him, envisioning dragons and other loathsome things 
looming up before him, had quivered to himself beneath 
insufficient covers, terror in the cold grip of his hands. 

He knew that he was sorry the old man had kicked off. 
Damn sorry. Grandpop had been a good scout. Al- 
though he remembered avoiding the old man, remembered 
with cold uneasiness his distaste at the feel of trembling 
hands. Out of the house, down at the gym, where they 
spoke of Max Godfrey in accents of expansive admira- 
tion, he was wont to be incoherently praiseful: he forgot 
then the old figure in the chair by the window, fallen so 
quickly into senility, disassociating him with this almost 
fabulous hero that was kin of his. 

But the emotion that was cording his throat now was 
strong and potent; he could not figure it out. He could 
not explain the quivering of his hands, the prickle of 
skin under his collar. He seemed to be immovable in pre- 
ternatural stillness, in vacuum. The curtains of his win- 
dow dripped moonlight. The chiselled shapes of furni- 
ture loomed in the opaque light. 

Night, cold, grey —a threadbare comforter about his 
shoulders. The room was lost in distance. Darkness 
made distance, produced suffusion of dimensions. Staling 
smells of many dinners from the open window, incongru- 
ously flat in the taut, cold quiet. An are-light from down 
the street made a fan-tail of light on the wall. Faded 
green light, the color of thin soup, the color of his grand- 
father’s hands. 
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Hell! Damn it to hell! Words. Imprecations that his 
cold lips robbed of meaning. 

It had got him! Got him! Death, waiting even for 
him. Death got you, choked you out. You couldn’t sock 
back. 

A player-piano was cascading into sound from the up- 
stairs apartment. Ineffable monotony of notes slurring 
into one another like many nickels dropping into sub- 
way turnstiles. Like nickels dropping into the piano at 
Leff’s Idle Hour where he had taken Rose. Music in 
metallic crescendo. Why the hell did they have to play 
that before the funeral? 

He switched on the light, pulled open the clothescloset, 
searched for his boxing trunks. He pulled off his clothes 
with swift nervous movements. The bout was due at 
nine. He’d slip a pair of old trousers over his trunks 
and go down to the club in his overcoat. He didn’t want 
that damn chattering mob milling about him as he un- 
dressed. 

He stood before the mirror, taping his wrists. The 
light glistened on his shoulders and he observed the fluid 
movement of his arm muscles. He had revered his body 
with Greek passion, made subservient to it the things he 
yearned after . . . rich food,ease . .. love. His 
shoulders were broad, but not cumbersome and massive 
as he had noticed as being typical of pugs, and his hips, 
encased in royal purple, were lithely slim. He turned 
slowly to admire himself in the tall glass, brought his 
arms up to guard position, crouched, started some 
shadow boxing. His arms swung through the air with 
easeful strength, his body weaving in and out dexter- 
ously. 

A good-looking kid, all right. No wonder Rose was 
crazy about him. They said if you made a name in the 
ring and were a good-looker, you could land a fat con- 
tract in the movies. A fighter had more sex-appeal than 
most. They’d play you up big, show you in front of the 
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neighborhood theatre, eight-foot posters, in red trunks. 

From downstairs came the hushed closing of a door 
and the sound of moistly drawn breath. Some of the 
neighbors snivelling about. The family would sit up 
most of the night, and he’d find them there in the parlor 
when he got home, sitting around like. some mortuary 
sewing-circle. 

He wasn’t worried about Fenton; he could beat that 
mick all right. If he was only meeting someone he 
wasn’t so sure of, this sob-stuff couldn’t touch him. 

Already he was inhaling the odors of the ring; the 
smell of raw boards, the leather, the tobacco juice. He 
could see Fenton jumping about, shooting out his right 
from time to time, ducking his head. There were the 
hanging lamps, that blurred and clarified in the moments 
after you were socked . . . but if they blurred and 
sank into obliterating dusk you were out. No come-back. 
About five minutes later you feel them throwing water 
on your face. 

He wouldn’t like Rose to see him knocked out. That’s 
why he was glad she didn’t go to the fights. 

Rose . . . There he was, thinking of that bitch 
again. 

Her image was interceding with his consciousness, 
evoking sensory endearments. Damn the smooth feel of 
her fingers and the warm heaviness of her breath on his 
cheek! Rose-tipped fingers glistening in the soft, pink 
light wrung from the silk lampshade she had probably 
bought in Gimbel’s basement. O, she knew her stage 
business! The worn velour davenport sank intuitively in 
the middle, holding amorous outlines. A vase on the 
radio cabinet dribbled artificial nasturtiums. There was 
a Maxfield Parrish print on the wall and a pennant from 
the Chicago Fair. When he had occasion to avoid her 
eyes he renewed acquaintances with these details, or 
gazed out of the bay window at the sign on Cooper’s 
garage down the street. 
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During the day, in the empty spaces of his thoughts, he 
would find her visualized. Details of their friendship 
would be evoked . . . Sitting close together in one of 
the swell movie houses up town, her hand warmly moist 
in his. Walking through the park, her high heels click- 
ing out scratching sounds on the path, her breasts quiv- 
ering ever so slightly under smooth silk . . . and then 
she would say, ‘‘O, don’t let’s walk any further, Fred! 
There’s a bench down there — ”’ 

He cut short his thoughts, disciplining himself. Curse 
his sensitiveness! It was all his useless education, mak- 
ing him critical of things. 

Try counting sheep. One, two, three, four— Don’t 
think. Five, six — 

But he was saying to himself: I am an old man and I 
am lying in a cloth coffin under ruffled curtains and people 
are slobbering over me. The air is heavy with the odors 
of musk roses and body perspiration. Someone has sent 
a floral pillow with a fighter’s image picked out in ever- 
lasting flowers. But I am an old sinner, and glad of it, 
and though the fool of an embalmer has put rouge on my 
cheeks I am done with artifice . . . gathered to a 
greater artificer — like hell! 

Once he had read a poem by a guy named Housman, 
called ‘‘To an Athlete Dying Young,’’ and he wondered 
what kind of a poem you could write to a pugilist dying 
old. 

‘‘Smart lad, to slip betimes away 
From fields where glory does not stay’’ — 

Why hadn’t Grandpop died at the height of his career, 
made a brave gesture of it? 

Thinking about the poem had stilled his thoughts. He 
walked downstairs with hushed tread and out into the 
night. 

He would dazzle Fenton with his superior boxing skill, 
weaving in and out with lightning speed . . . it would 
be easy. You flashed a lot of phoney stuff and then let 
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him have it when he didn’t expect. One good haymaker, 
or a stiff right to the jaw. 

The street was stretched in stillness. There were more 
women at the windows now, their faces white in the moon- 
light. Against the sky were the regular roofs of the 
brownstone fronts with their radio antennae like spec- 
tral washlines. He always thought a city street seemed 
unreal at night. 

The group of loafers at the cigar-store speak-easy on 
the corner accosted him with the short, chopped words 
fellows use when envious. 

‘Thought your scrap woulda been cut out ’cause of the 
old man’s kicking off.’’ 

‘‘Give Fenton one for me, will ya?’’ 

‘‘How’s our collegiate scrapper tonight?’’ 

A pasty-faced blond lad called out in a falsetto: ‘‘Our 
hearts are with you, dearie!’’ 

He walked on, thinking to himself: What does it mat- 
ter whether I beat Fenton or not? What does it matter 
what Ido? Who’s going to give a damn? 

At home they didn’t care. Home? A dingy brown- 
stone front, the entrance hall filled with the stale odors of 
lately consumed pork chops, the seal coats of the rela- 
tives from Hackensack hanging like dejected spectres on 
the rack. A parlor full of credit furniture and chromos 
of a violently pink pugilist. A trophy belt gathering dust 
on the mantel next to the sea-shells that had been found 
on the beach at Rockaway. A hanging fern dish spewing 
yellow-green tentacles toward the ruffled curtains. A 
photograph of our little Fred, aged fourteen, a slender 
white hand on a chair, the other holding a grammar 
school diploma. 

He walked rapidly along the street that led to the club. 
It was a street of squat garages, push-cart sheds; the 
entrails of the neighborhood. The club doors were open, 
there was a bulb in an iron cage hung over the entrance. 
From within floated wisps of pale blue tobacco smoke. 
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In the gaping, empty windows were dusty cigaret ads and 
an old Proctor’s bill of acts. 

He stood for a moment at the curb, listening to the 
staccato of men’s voices that came from the doorway. 
The tension of expectancy was in those voices, the full, 
hearty flavor of masculine excitement. Fred felt buoy- 
ancy flood through him, felt the cords of his muscles 
tighten. Hell, he’d show ’em he was game! 

As he was about to cross he grew aware of a figure 
hurrying up to him out of the dark, hurrying with the 
stiff joints of age. It was an old man. Fred stood mo- 
tionless with the inertia of sudden horror. Grandpop! 
The thought lashed through his mind with swift vigor 
and then depleted itself. He was crazy tonight! 

‘‘Gotta match, Buddy?’’ 

Limp fingers extracted a match folder. He passed it 
over. It shook in the lamplight. A cold hand touched 
his for a moment. 

‘‘Goin’ in to the fights?’’ The thin voice quavered, 
and hurried on, unheeding, ‘‘Old Godfrey’s grandson’s 
on the card. And the old chap just passed out!’’ 
Bleared eyes moistened with reminiscence. ‘‘I seen the 
old boy box once!’’ 

The man started to move off. But Fred put out a taut 
arm. ‘‘He was good, I guess . . .”’ 

The old figure straightened. ‘‘They don’t make men 
like him no more, Buddy!’’ 

There was silence while the old man pondered further. 
His pipe reddened. 

‘‘He could stand up like a man and fight. None of this 
fancy skippin’ about. He’d have stood up against the 
devil himself and lambasted him. There’s something in 
a man like that that stirs your guts and puts an ache in 
your throat at the same time!’’ 

Fred’s voice was vibrant, ‘‘Do you think the Kid’s got 
a chance?”’ 

‘‘Not a cat’s! McGuffy told me he was puttin’ him on 
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just because he is Godfrey’s grandson. He said, ‘He’s 
one of these damn sheiky collegiates. No guts — but 
he’ll draw the crowd.’ Well, I’m willin’ to plunk down 
my one-fifty for old time’s sake.’’ 

The old figure crossed the street, scurrying from the 
approach of a motor truck, disappeared into the yawning 
doorway. 

The derision of McGuffy’s words sank into his con- 
sciousness as a stone sinks into quicksand. His energy 
thinned to water. 

So that was what they thought of him! Putting him on 
because he was Max Godfrey’s kin. Because of that man 
who lay now in a silvery-grey casket, knocked out at last 
by life; the man who had once gripped him by the hand 
and said, ‘‘It’s learnin’ that’ll make you a man, son!”’ 
Agony wrenched his throat. Where was that manhood 
now? 

He walked away, through streets that had lost all 
familiarity. Children played about, oblivious to him; 
someone passed by whistling; a phonograph blared into 
the night . . . but he did not heed. He did not know 
where he was going. He was a man who had lost his 
manhood. 

Once he saw a clock. It was ten o’clock. He had to 
stand still for a moment to be sure just where the hands 
were. 

Like an automaton he turned in toward the row of 
brownstone fronts, walked up the worn steps. 

He staggered into the hall, groped for the portieres. 
But there weren’t any portieres. He stood wavering, 
vaguely puzzled. 

A slim figure eased into the hall. ‘‘Were you beaten?’’ 
a soft voice asked. 

‘*O, God — yes!’’ he said. 

‘*Poor boy! Come in and let your momma comfort 
you!’’ 

He followed her into the room. 
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‘‘The coffin!’’ he cried. ‘‘It’s gone!’’ 

‘*Coffin?’”’ she said. ‘‘O, my God! What coffin?’’ 

He looked up through the pink light. 

““Rose!’’ 

He sank down on the davenport, his arms about her, 
his lips on her warm cheek. 

‘*T knew,’’ she said, ‘‘that you’d come home to your 
lovin’ momma. You always do!’’ 
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EDITORIALS 


Response 


‘‘Please drop a card to Station SQZ and tell us how 
you like our program.”’ 

How anxiously the cards are awaited, and with what 
eagerness they are sorted and scanned by announcer, 
speakers, and ‘‘artists’’! An audience neither seen or 
heard when performers performed may now be known to 
have existed; it has manifested itself objectively and has 
responded with handclapping or hisses. 

The editors of the Mmpuanp are not going to ask for a 
shower of posteards. They know their readers and their 
readers’ preferences fairly well, for no inconsiderable 
proportion of Mipuanp subscribers have been constant to 
it through its thirteen years and have made themselves 
known and felt. But every expression in regard to the 
contents of the magazine from month to month is invari- 
ably appreciated and weighed. 

All this because we have received a very unusual num- 
ber of comments upon the last number. Miss Feinberg, 
Mr. Coonradt, Mr. Kresensky, Mr. Stevenson, take your 
bows! 

And now what interests us is what the reader — gentle, 
we hope, but ungentle if need be —may think of Mr. 
Childs’ uncompromising presentment of tragedy, and of 
these verses by Mr. Neumann which (why should I hesi- 
tate to say it?) remind me in so many ways of the poign- 
ance of rare Emily Dickinson. Mr. Neumann has been 
writing verses for many years, but I think this is his first 
printing. And if Mr. Rayner’s insight and sensitiveness 
please you as much as they have pleased us, if this first 
work of Mr. Wilson’s seems to you deliciously ironical 
and Miss Gidlow’s ‘‘Quando’’ a bit of beauty, then we 
shall all be happy. But I must not usurp the reader’s 
right to form his own criticism. 
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Straddling 


I suppose every reviewer likes to be sudden and devas- 
tating in his criticism. I suppose all of them like to be 
able to say either ‘‘Here is a great book; neglect it at 
your peril,’’ or else ‘‘This is a waste of paper and ink; 
let it alone.’’ I think, too, that most readers of reviews 
like those which tell them in round words that some books 
are good and others bad. 

Simeon Strunsky, writing in the Times Book Review a 
few weeks ago, resented the habit of some reviewers of 
throwing ‘‘the hard work’’ of making decisions upon 
their readers. Mr. Strunsky quotes a review of ‘‘A. B. 
Smith’s Belladonna’’: 


Mr. Smith has obviously written in great haste and heat, and 
his story is not without serious lapses in structure and motiva- 
tion. There are times, especially in the crucial scenes, when his 
hero’s personality is seriously out of focus. The style some- 
times flirts with the perverse and frequently it cries out for the 
blue pencil of a capable copy-reader. Yet the book may be un- 
reservedly recommended for the moments of piercing beauty 
which it achieves. 


And then Mr. Strunsky counters: 


Messrs. Weber and Peet’s English tweed suits at $85 leave 
much to be desired in the matter of cut and finish. The left 
sleeve usually reaches half-way down the thumb and the right 
sleeve stops half-way up the wrist. The set of the collar is not 
always happy. But the customer will be well repaid for his 
$85 by the rare handling of the right lapel. There are occa- 
sional moments of high inspiration in the vicinity of the trou- 
sers pockets. 


But alas, the requirements for a suit of clothes to fit 
my frame (which a brash tailor recently referred to as 
‘‘semi-stout’’) are much more definitely ascertainable 
than the requirements for fitting the mind and taste and 
character of that protean personage, Gentle Reader. My 
arm can be measured for a sleeve, but just how long or 
short my mind is not even the I. Q. specialists can com- 
pute satisfactorily to myself. 
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I know a few critics who make it a rule either to lam- 
bast a book sans mercy or to praise it without reserve; 
but I wouldn’t give two whoops for a bushel of such criti- 
cism. The first quality of a critic, after all, is a feeling 
for justice, and if that means straddling the fence, then 
straddle we must. There are too many things to be con- 
sidered in evaluating a book to allow the critic to make it 
perfectly easy either for himself or his reader. 

F. L. M. 
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By Frank LuTHER Mort 
Five VerY DIFFERENT NOVELS 


My friend to whom I lent Ruth Suckow’s The Bonney Fam- 
aly (Knopf, $2.50) was talking to some people from her old 
home town about mutual friends, when she caught herself say- 
ing, ‘‘And did you know that Mr. Bonney —’’ And then she 
stopped, dismayed. She had been about to give a bit of news 
out of the middle of The Bonney Family because the Bonneys, 
too, seemed old friends and Mr. Bonney’s marriage a matter of 
great interest. Well, that will show you how real this new 
book of Miss Suckow’s seems. 

It is the story of the family of an Iowa small town minister, 
and the growth of the children to manhood and womanhood. 
From the standpoint of mere writing it is Miss Suckow’s best 
achievement; and, more important, the emotional values are 
very well sustained. It would be a very cold reader who would 
not be vitally interested and sometimes profoundly moved by 
this honest story, with its beauty of truth and greatness of 
simplicity. 

Every book Miss Suckow has published has been better than 
the last, and this one is no exception. It is a pleasure to urge 
all MipLanp friends to read it. 


The Sinclairs of Old Fort Des Moines, by Johnson Brigham 
(Hertzberg, Des Moines, $2) is a pleasant romance of early 
Iowa days. Mr. Brigham has put the glow of pride in our pio- 
neer fathers in his book, together with a love of the Des Moines 
River. Obviously, the story is not the important thing. Mr. 
Brigham is not interested in building up story detail, but he 
sketches in a romance to heighten our feeling for the old steam- 
boat, the pioneer school, the ‘‘hop’’ at the trading post, and so 
on. An addition to Iowana by a man to whom Iowa literary 
endeavor owes much. 





Creme 
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Ben Ames Williams’ Splendor (Dutton, $2.50) is a book 
which one can neither praise or blame unreservedly. The 
author sets out to show the social, industrial, and political 
changes which have come over the United States in the last 
fifty years in a biographical novel with a Boston newspaper 
man as the central figure. There is no other plot. The changes 
are not shown dramatically or very vividly, but they become 
impressive in the aggregate, just as the rather stolid character 
of the man eventually enlists first our interest and then our 
admiration. The book is well over seventy-five thousand words 
in length, but, though I was minded to stop midway, I felt re- 
warded for continuing to the end. 


Manuel Komroff’s Juggler’s Kiss (Boni & Liveright, $2.50) 
is, I should say, a poem rather than a novel — though I sup- 
pose a novel can be anything. Dundee goes through life seek- 
ing happiness, as we all do; but Dundee seeks it in the Orient 
as well as the Occident, on the sea as on land. With him, 
materialized as occasion demands, goes another; call him Hope, 
or Ambition. This other leads him on, though seldom to suc- 
cess, until Dundee kills him; then, after a few visions, the story 
is over. The most vivid things in the book are some interpo- 
lated short stories. After all, I think Mr. Komroff’s talent is 
for short stories. 


Lucy Furman’s The. Lonesome Road (Little, Brown, $2) was 
a disappointment. I had admired her Quare Women so much 
that I perhaps expected too much. There are good characters 
in the new book, but Miss Furman has been too anxious to plot 
out a novel; and as a result there is enough melodrama and 
artifice to spoil it all. 


Some More or Our TIMEs 


The second volume of Mark Sullivan’s Our Times is quite as 
interesting as the first. It is called America Finding Herself 
(Seribners, $5) and deals with the early schooling of the people 
who were making America in 1900-25, with the growth of 
American industry in those years, with the great T. R., and 
with diverse and sundry other things in and around 1905. 

The most admirable thing about these volumes is the extraor- 
dinary variety in them. Few men have Mr. Sullivan’s ability 
to accumulate a vast deal of detail, marshall it in orderly fash- 
ion, and then make it interesting. It is interesting, of course, 
because Mr. Sullivan, consciously or unconsciously, always em- 
phasizes the human values. 

Our Times is going to be a fine and patriotic achievement. 
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Some Books By anp ABouT THE NEGROES 


For one reader at least, and I think for many, Countée 
Cullen is the poet laureate of his race. His latest book, Copper 
Sun (Harper, $2) is a worthy sequel to the earlier and much 
praised Color, though there is nothing in it as ambitious or as 
impressive as ‘‘The Shroud of Color.’’ The master poets’ twin 
themes of death and love are those of Mr. Cullen. I think it is 
the virile and fresh sincerity of the poet’s images which lends 
the magic to his verse and makes his poignant feeling ours. 
But perhaps it were better merely to say magic, and then quote 
a few lines from the ‘‘Threnody for a Brown Girl’’: 


Weep not, you who love her; 
What rebellious flow 

Grief undams shall recover 
Whom the gods bid go? 
Sorrow rising like a wall, 
Bitter, blasphemous, 

What avails it to recall 
Beauty back to us? 


Think not this grave shall keep her, 
This marriage bed confine; 

Death may dig it deep and deeper; 
She shall climb it like a vine. 

Body that was quick and sentient, 
Dear as thought or speech, 

Death could not with one trenchant 
Blow snatch out of reach. 


She is nearer than the word 

Wasted on her now, 

Nearer than the swaying bird 

On its rhythmic bough. 

Only were our faith as much 

As a mustard seed, 

Aching, hungry hands might touch 

Her as they touch a reed. 
Charles Cullen’s illustrations help to make this little book 
attractive. 


Indeed art and poetry go pleasantly hand in hand in many 
books of the New Negro movement. Aaron Douglas’s striking 
pictures for James Weldon Johnson’s God’s Trombones 
(Viking, $2.50) seem to me rather more important than the 
poems. These latter are, quoth the subtitle, ‘‘Seven Negro 
Sermons in Verse.’’ The sermons which Mr. Johnson attempts 
to reproduce were mightily emotional structures built upon 
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familiar Bible stories, but the failure in these poems is where it 
counts most — in the emotional content. We are interested in 
the sermons for their quaintness; we are curious and amused, 
but we are not moved. Of course, what the poems lack are the 
vibrant voice, gesture and movement, tension of the audience, 
ejaculations. Doubtless Mr. Johnson considered and rejected 
the use of marginal notes. I should have liked them. 

For the same reason, I should have liked something of dia- 
lect. Why trim off the dialect? It is part and parcel of these 
sermons; they are nothing if not read aloud, and reading them 
aloud one must give them the racy and honest form of their 
origin. The last time I said something like this I got into 
trouble with a writer in Opportumty, who misquoted me to the 
effect that Negro writers must use dialect. This in spite of the 
fact that I had said with care that Negro writers, like their 
Caucasian brothers, have a free choice to take or leave their 
racial materials. Mr. Cullen has only one dialect line in his 
new book, but he quotes a dialect-using Negro only once. 


Mr. Johnson’s description of a Negro sermon in his The 
Autobiography of an Ex-Coloured Man (Knopf, $3) moved 
me more than any of his poetic paraphrases. This is a hand- 
some reprint, in Knopf’s Blue Jade series, of a book originally 
published in 1912 and long unavailable. It is not autobiog- 
raphy, as anyone familiar with Mr. Johnson’s career of course 
knows, but rather a fictional presentation of the condition of 
the Negro race in America and Europe twenty years ago. As 
fiction it leaves much to be desired: Mr. Johnson lacks that 
freedom and verve that such younger writers as Walrond, 
Hughes, Cullen and Jean Toomer have. He is more like the 
older Chestnutt. But there are memorable flashes in this book, 
and the olive-skinned Negro boy in a Connecticut school is very 
well done. 


A book worth reading for its conservative record of observa- 
tion is William J. Robertson’s The Changing South (Boni & 
Liveright, $3). Mr. Robertson is a white man and, I take it, 
a newspaper correspondent. He traces the development of the 
southern states since the Civil War, and portrays their social, 
economic, cultural, and political situation at the present time. 
He makes me impatient by ending his chapter on the Negro on 
a note of pity for the race; what they need now is pity least of 
anything. His surveys of education and the press in the South 
are instructive. It is interesting to note that Mr. Robertson 
cannot see the ‘‘solid South’’ helping in the nomination of 
Governor Smith for the presidency, but he believes it will vote 
for him if nominated. Not brilliant, or even literary, this book, 
but informational. 
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SEVEN Books or BioGRAPHY 


I know of only two other books of 1927 that seem to me to be 
equal to Susan Glaspell’s The Road to the Temple (Stokes, $3). 
It is the biography of George Cram Cook, written by his widow. 
It tells the story of the brave life of a dreamer in an odyssey 
which began at Davenport, Iowa, the city which he hoped 
““shall be artist,’’ and ended at the Temple of Delphi in Greece. 
The tale is more perfectly rounded and more satisfying than 
most novels, more inspiring than many of the great religious 
works. Few books reveal a character so wholly, and what a 
character it is! A mystic first, an artist, a rebel; a Whitman- 
esque figure, a great drinker and lover; a dreamer and seer. 

Certainly all Iowans should read this book, if for no other 
reason than that Iowa City and Davenport are so prominent in 
it. One of the great scenes in the story is that which shows 
young Cook’s discovery of Plotinus in the University of Iowa 
library, revealing to him life on the plane which was to be his 
thereafter. His experiences as an instructor at Iowa and as a 
truck gardener near Davenport are equally interesting. 

But the climax of the story’s power consists of its hero’s 
experiences on the heights of Parnassos, and his death at 
Delphi. 

Here is a book in which one desires to pick no flaws. May it 
be remembered and read when others in this list are forgotten. 


Lloyd Morris’s The Rebellious Puritan: Portrait of Mr. Haw- 
thorne (Harcourt, Brace, $4) is a fresh and helpful study of 
the great American romancer. It makes Hawthorne more vivid 
and actual than any of the several books that his relatives and 
friends have written about him. Julian Hawthorne, the son, 
has objected to Mr. Morris’s work because of its stress upon the 
puritan strain in him. But Mr. Hawthorne is kicking against 
the pricks: puritanism as a shaping force in his father’s life 
and work is absolutely undeniable. Henry James was one of 
the first to point it out in his little book in the English Men of 
Letters series, and Mr. Morris does right to emphasize it here. 
This book is one more evidence of Harcourt, Brace’s interest in 
American literature, and a pleasing one. 


Less known in the annals of American literature is the sub- 
ject of Professor Edward Sculley Bradley’s George Henry 
Boker (University of Pennsylvania Press, $4). This book has 
long wanted doing, and it is now evident that Professor Brad- 
ley was the man to do it. Boker wrote the best sonnets in 
American literature, if we except one or two of Longfellow’s, 
and the finest poetic drama, excepting none. Besides these 
things, his friendship with Bayard Taylor and other literary 
people, his diplomatic career, and his life of frustration are of 
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the first interest. This study is competent and interesting. 
Now for a good edition of Francesca da Rimini. 


Paxton Hibben says in his ‘‘Foreword’’ to Henry Ward 
Beecher: An American Portrait (Doran, $5) that Beecher’s 
‘‘life and conduct were a record and barometer’’ of the changes 
which took place in the American soul during Beecher’s life. 
That is the thesis of the book, and Mr. Hibben makes it good. 
Beecher’s groping out of puritanism to liberalism exemplifies a 
similar course on the part of the American people. I have to 
confess that I should have enjoyed a little more tooting of 
trumpets and hero-making about this tremendous fellow 
Beecher, but I guess Mr. Hibben was too honest to be a party 
to the Beecher myth; he even derogates honors from Beecher’s 
English experiences during the war. And he is a little too 
pleased to find his hero a sinner. But the book is the best piece 
of work yet done on Beecher, and as a study in the develop- 
ment of American thought it is important. 

By the way, somebody could make a fortune with a good 
biography of the Claflin sisters. 


At the same time that Beecher was having his troubles the 
hero of Denis T. Lynch’s ‘‘Boss’’ Tweed (Boni & Liveright, 
$4) was discovering that the wages of graft are not measured 
by cash tucked away. Mr. Lynch is a political reporter, and 
his book is a vivid piece of news writing fifty years after the 
fact. The best pages in it are those which give us portraits of 
some curious men of the times whom that capricious fate which 
seems to have controlled the seventies made famous. 


Very newspaperish also is Horace Greeley, by Don C. Seitz 
(Bobbs Merrill, $5). I am glad to have this book, and yet I 
cannot but wish it were better done. The continuity is bad, 
and the style slipshod. Mr. Seitz’s subject presented greater 
opportunities than there were in his life of Pulitzer, but the 
work is definitely inferior. I hope that Mr. Seitz will take five 
years to the writing of his next book. 


Walter Lippmann, still another newspaper man, possesses, on 
the other hand, a style which is a continual delight. Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s mind is like a clean blade, and I should think that such 
victims of his attack as President Coolidge, H. L. Mencken, and 
Sinclair Lewis must find it a pleasure to be decapitated by so 
flashing a sword. Men of Destiny (Macmillan, $2.50) consists 
of sketches which are essays on contemporary subjects rather 
than biographies; they are editorials of the best kind. Fre- 
quently disagreeing, I am always fascinated. When he calls 
Mencken’s work ‘‘a massacre of sacred cows,’’ or when he says 
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in commenting on Lewis’s lifelike detail that ‘‘had his gift been 
in a different medium he could have manufactured wax flowers 
that would make a man with hayfever sneeze; he could have 
crowed so much like a rooster that the hens would palpitate,’’ I 
have to call somebody in to share my enjoyment. And Mr. 
Lippmann is not merely clever; he thinks. 


Four VoLUMES OF SHORT STORIES 


I confess to a disappointment in Charles Caldwell Dobie’s 
The Arrested Moment and Other Stories (John Day, $2.50). 
All the stories are founded on good ideas, but they are too per- 
fectly worked out. As a result one almost invariably feels their 
artificiality too strongly to be emotionally affected. ‘‘ Wild 
Geese’’ is one of the best of these stories. 


All lovers of good short fiction are under a debt to the pub- 
lishers of a generous selection from the tales of Richard Hard- 
ing Davis — From ‘‘Gallegher’’ to ‘‘The Deserter’’ (Scribners, 
$2.50). Davis, son of two talented writers, was himself a fine 
spinner of yarns. Who does not admire ‘‘On the Fever Ship,’’ 
‘‘A Derelict,’ ‘‘An Unfinished Story,’’ ‘‘The Bar Sinister’’? 
I have never cared for ‘‘Gallegher’’ as much as some have, but 
I am inclined to open my arms to this whole collection of forty 
tales. 


Nelia Gardner White’s Jen Culliton (Appleton, $2) is a 
series of episodes in the life of a widow strong in mind and 
body who likes working in the fields and helping her neighbors 
and relatives to solve their homely life problems. Jen Culliton 
is a good character, and the stories are homely and moving. 
They appeared originally in the American Magazine. They 
make one think of Zona Gale’s earlier work. Mrs. White is the 
author of ‘‘Toby Hatch,’’ in the October, 1927, MipLanpD — a 
more tragic piece of work. 


One of the best collections of short stories I have seen in the 
last few years is Samples (Boni & Liveright, $2.50), published 
for the benefit of the New York Guild for the Jewish Blind. 
It contains such favorites as Miss Cather’s ‘‘Coming, Aphro- 
dite,’? Miss Gale’s ‘‘Annie Laurie,’’ Mr. Hemingway’s ‘‘My 
Old Man,’’ and Miss Ferber’s ‘‘Every Other Thursday.’’ The 
last named is a very excellent story indeed. The collection has 
much variety. I recommend it heartily. 
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THe Kine’s HENCOMAN 

For me Edna St. Vincent Millay’s The King’s Henchman 
(Harper, $2) is unalloyed delight. I have not yet heard it as 
opera, but as poetry I have great pleasure in it. Let me list 
and number my satisfactions: 

First, I like the gusto with which the archaic dialect is 
handled to bring out its full flavor. They are speaking of the 
Henchman: 

Cynric 
Nay, ’tis a known thing. 
He maketh no bones of it. 
Bold heart and a doughty arm in the fight he hath — 
And in sooth his name alone in the Cambrian twilight 
Will gast the Harlech bairn — 
Yet for all that and all that, 
At the Hall of King Love 
Not yet is he dubbed Rider! 


INGILD 
Yea, so. "Tis true as doom. 
He shunneth a fair maid 
As she were foul-marten. 
And should a wench but breathe upon him i’ the dark, 
He would bury himself till the smell of her were off him. 


Second, I like the charming whimsy which Miss Millay lav- 
ishes upon her lines. They are in the Devon wood, lost: 


Maccus 
[After a silence] 
My heart hath a stone in its shoe. 
[A pause. } 
AETHELWOLD 
Friend, an thou hast a crumb of bread in thy scrip, 
I’ll play the sparrow to it. 


Maccus 
[Rising and unbuckling the wallet from his belt] 
I have, my lord, and a crumb of cheese as well, 
Set by against this ebb. 


AETHELWOLD 
I could do mousily by a crumb of cheese. 
Hast thou enough for two? 


I like, too, the dramatic strength which grows to the end of 
the second act. It is true that the break caused by the lapse of 
time and the change of Aelfrida before the third act begins 
causes some discomfort, but one soon adjusts oneself to the new 
situation and recognizes it as inevitable. And the end is dra- 
matically satisfying. 

It is a notable work and adds materially to Miss Millay’s 
reputation. 





104 I’VE BEEN READING — 


AND THREE OTHERS 


There is good entertainment and sound information in Rich- 
ardson Wright’s Hawkers and Walkers in Early America 
(Lippincott, $4.50). Yankee peddlers, travelling doctors, tramp 
printers, circuses and dog-and-pony shows — we meet them all 
on the road, and learn of how their business started and how 
it developed and what came of it. Here is that needful thing 
—a book that can be picked up now and again, depended upon 
for a bit of entertaining information, and laid down again be- 
fore it is finished. A handsome, well illustrated book. Mr. 
Wright is editor of House, and Garden. 


Another Beebe book is a happy event. Pheasant Jungles 
(Putnam, $3) is even more entertaining than some of its prede- 
cessors. It tells of Mr. Beebe’s adventures in Ceylon, Burma, 
Tibet, Borneo, and other lands less known and more unpro- 
nounceable, while hunting pheasants for the New York Zoolog- 
ical Society. Mr. Beebe is a remarkable observer, and his 
writing is nearly always interesting. There is a fine description 
of tropical weather in this book that outdoes Kipling. And I 
am almost as interested in the people whom Mr. Beebe de- 
scribes as I am in his pheasants. 


In good intent I have left the last place in these reviews to 
Mark Van Doren’s 7 P. M. and Other Poems (Boni, $1.75), for 
it seems to me a distinguished volume. Mr. Van Doren’s 
poems, nearly always brief and of simple form, are products of 
a brooding intelligence which could never be satisfied with a 
mere cleverness or superficial treatment. It is not unsignificant 
that the last poem in the book deals with Emerson: one is fre- 
quently reminded of the Concord thinker in these pages. Yet 
there is certainly nothing of imitation; Mr. Van Doren gives 
the impression of being very much himself. I like his quiet, 
observant farm pieces, his metaphysical sallies, his meditations 
about life problems. Which shall I quote? Perhaps this: 


SEGMENTS 
The first triumphant man was he who drew 
His mind across a snake and made it two; 
And next, to be the creature nearest heaven, 
Parcelled the endless mornings into seven. 
Night yet unknown, nor fastened with a name, 
Tomorrow and tomorrow flowed the same. 
On-curving time, and serpents with their folds, 
Lie powerless in the hand that only holds 
The clean-dividing knife, and nipping fast, 
Labels the falling pieces to the last. 
There are no lines in nature that are true 
Till you have cut a door and pulled it to. 








